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"roaring" towns, and another entitled "Tourists to End o' Track," 
precede the "Checking up" which forms the conclusion of the book. 

As a "popular" work, which this almost avowedly is, it is marred by 
the inclusion of altogether too much sketchy biographical matter. One 
almost believes that the commercial county "history" into which must be 
brought the name of every resident, past or present, in order to swell 
the sale of the compilation, was taken as a model. The style is char- 
acterized by an attempted rapidity of action, which becomes almost hectic 
in places and which palls on the reader after some pages. 

It is possible that the book will find a place on the shelves of the 
uncritical but the student of our development since the civil war will 
still feel that there is room for another contribution on the subject. 

L. B. Shippee 

History of the United States. Prom Hayes to McKinley, 1877-1896. By 
James Ford Rhodes, LL.D., D.Litt. (New York: Maemillan com- 
pany, 1919. 484 p. $2.75) 

To his seven volumes covering the period from 1850 to 1877 Mr. 
Rhodes has added an eighth, bringing the story down to 1896. This 
volume is distinctly a political history, with a few digressions on ques- 
tions closely related to politics and a few not so intimately related. The 
presidential campaigns are treated in detail, ranging from thirty pages 
on the one of 1880 to twelve on that of 1892. In between there are 
lengthy discussions of those topics which loomed largest in the cam- 
paigns — the tariff, Chinese immigration, money, civil service, pensions, 
the homestead strike and the railroad strikes, pensions, and the panic of 
1893. In addition varying amounts of space are devoted to topics not 
so prominent in political campaigns, such as the Molly Maguires, the 
boom in iron, the trial of Garfield 's assassin, foreign relations, especially 
the trouble with Chile and that with Great Britain over Venezuela, 
Grant's misadventures in finance, the Chicago riot (1886), the rehabili- 
tation of the navy, and the operation on Cleveland 's throat for cancer. 

Mr. Rhodes is too well known to need any introduction here. This 
volume is of the same general character as the preceding volumes and, 
with one possible exception, deserves to rank with them. While the style 
is not brilliant, it affords easy, some times even attractive reading. 
Scarcely any one will fail to enjoy the book. 

Yet, for all that, the student of our recent history will close the book 
with disappointment, a disappointment due to the feeling that the author 
has failed to show a discriminating sense of proportion, since he has 
omitted some topics altogether and given undue space to others. This is 
hardly to be explained by saying that he is following a chosen path of 
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political history. The Molly Maguires can hardly be said to have exer- 
cised any very profound influence on the course of politics, yet they 
receive thirty-two pages, while the profound unrest which led to the 
creation of interstate commerce commission is given scant attention. 
The Maguires may have been cutthroats, but what about the economic 
conditions which played a part in producing them? The personal af- 
fairs of General Grant are hardly as important today as the movement 
of population and the settlement of the west. The mistakes of the 
Knights of Labor are made to stand out in bold relief, but what of the 
causes of unrest? The period covered in this volume was one of great 
inventions and discoveries, yet they are not even mentioned. 

On the topics discussed the author, in most cases, can hardly be said 
to have touched the bottom. The treatment of industrial unrest falls 
far below chapter iv of his earlier work, dealing with slavery. Perhaps 
we can excuse the failure to explain what led up to the Sherman anti- 
trust law by saying that a discussion of the law itself is properly de- 
ferred to a later period. But the silver question really was settled in 
this period. One may be pardoned, then, for wanting to know more 
fully why the east opposed and the west favored free silver. Perhaps 
we should not be surprised that one who abandoned business to write 
history should not be greatly exercised over the giant strides of business 
during this period in its march to the conquest and subjugation of the 
nation. 

The author has made an extensive and wise use of sources and author- 
ities, yet the footnotes are open to criticism. Eeference by author and 
page only is not very satisfactory, especially when the writer is respon- 
sible for several books, or when the book is not well known. 

David Y. Thomas 

Mace-Petrie American school history. By "William H. Mace, formerly 
professor of history in Syracuse university and George Petrie, pro- 
fessor of history and dean of academic faculty of Alabama poly- 
technic institute. (New York: Rand McNally and company, 1919. 
470 p. $1.25) 
The authors have largely accomplished their expressed purpose of 
writing an elementary textbook which shall be interesting, accurate, and 
fair. The style is simple, clear, vigorous, and well calculated to interest 
elementary pupils. Omitting unnecessary details from the body of the 
book, excellent notes in the appendix supply the necessary background 
for such events as Genet's mission, the Monroe doctrine, and the like. 

Particularly commendable is the fairness of the work. No child will 
become anti-British from reading this account of the revolution, though 



